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from 11 p m. till 3 a.m. a moderate thunderstorm took place, accompanied by 
some violent gusts of wind, but little rain. 

Finally, I have to remark that the barometer stood at 29° 98', and did not 
show any fluctuation during the phenomenon. The -narrative of the phe- 
nomenon taking place on the afternoon I have drawn up from materials fur- 
nished by pilots and other people at this time on the beach, several of whom 
were exposed to considerable danger by the sudden, unexpected rising of the 
water ; but of the repetition, during the evening, I was fortunate enough to be 
myself an eye-witness. 

E. Harmsen, m.d. 



4. Journey from Origstadt to Delagoa Bay, fyc. By Me. Coqui. 

Communicated by Thomas Baines, Esq., f.r.g.s. 

March 4, 1846. — I left Origstadt with two waggons, our party consisting of 
five white persons and three Kafirs. We passed at first through a bold 
mountainous country, with little or no game, and on the 10th began the descent 
of the Drakensberg, which, running nearly parallel to the coast, stretches from 
the south to an unknown distance in a northerly direction. From the land 
there is no perceptible ascent, but the face toward the sea is exceedingly steep 
and bushy, and though we commenced early, the day was spent before we 
reached the bottom. . 

We crossed a fine river, name unknown, flowing n.n.e. along the base of the 
range, and the next day reached the kraal of the Kafir chief " Mysole," a fine, 
intelligent-looking man, who for a couple of heifers supplied us with three 
guides, directing them to point out a path which he said was not infested by 
the poisonous fly tsetse. 

We followed an old track of the emigrant farmers a day farther, and then 
turned to the right or south. In three or four days more w« crossed the 
" Omguini," a stream 400 yards wide, rising in the Drakensberg and flowing 
sluggishly to the north-east : its current, indeed, was almost imperceptible! 
Numbers of canoes were plying on its surface. 

We now passed through a hilly and thickly-wooded country, through which 
we had to cut our way with the axe — in one place particularly for about five 
miles without intermission. In four days we crossed the second source of the 
Kamati, which rising also in the Drakensberg, joins the Omguini at the same 
place where another river flows into it from the northward, and the three then 
bending south, empty their waters into Delagoa Bay under the name of the 
Manice, which is not, as Captain Harris supposed, the Limpopo, nor has it any 
connexion either with that or with the Elephant River. The broad river of 
Triechard was very probably the junction of these three. Here some of the 
Kafirs caught the tsetse or fly, and as the guides had evidently failed in 
finding us a safe passage, we pushed on as speedily as possible to save our 
cattle from its deadly sting. The country became now more open, the flats 
were diversified with clumps of bush and a few hills, and tenanted by troops 
of elephants, one of which we shot, and multitudes of buffaloes, quaggas, gnoos, 
and nearly every other species of game that in all probability had "never before 
been fired at. 

About the 27th we found a large timber forest, with several beautiful spring 
of clear water, the first we had seen from Origstadt. On the 31st we arrived 
in the vicinity of Delagoa Bay, somewhat to the southward of the settlement 
of Lorenzo Marques, and after crossing the Mattol, a stagnant muddy marsh 
rather than a river, we reached the settlement on the 2nd of April and out- 
spanned on the beach opposite. 

The village and fort are situated on a sandy hillock, surrounded at spring- 
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tides by the sea. The fort is only calculated for protection against the natives, 
and the village contains about 20 houses, inhabited by Portuguese Arabs and 
Creoles from Goa. 

We were well received, and the 4th of April being the birthday of Her Portu- 
guese Majesty, were invited by the Governor to the fete and review. The 
troops were all black natives of Delagoa, commanded by two European officers : 
they were in uniform, but seemed to have little notion of military movements. 

At the Governor's house I saw a map showing the three rivers flowing from 
the Drakensberg, then joining and forming the Manice, navigable for 40 
miles from.its mouth, being marked from 2 to 5 fathoms. 

I tried to obtain permission to go up it in a boat ; but the Governor seemed 
to be unfavourable to my doing so, and sickness breaking out among us, I was 
obliged to give it up. An Englishman, a very skeleton of a man, came to the 
waggons : he was a deserter, who with five more like himself had left Orig- 
stadt for Delagoa, where they were obliged to give up their guns to the Govern- 
ment. His companions had all died of the fever, and he was slowly recovering. 
Eations were allowed him by the Governor. 

On the 7th of April we started on our homeward journey, taking the shorter 
and more usual road to the eastward of our former route. One of our oxen had 
already died from the sting of the fly and the effect of the climate. In seven 
days we reached the Kamati Eiver, having lost half our oxen on the road, and 
the remaining twelve were too weak to draw the waggons across. The next 
day three of our number were sick, and the oxen unable to rise. We pitched 
our tent by the river and sent forward one of our own Kafirs and some natives 
with a letter to Origstadt for assistance. In two days all the party, Kafirs as 
well as whites, were sick, except myself ; in six days one of the Kafirs died, 
and was buried. In nine days, when we were expecting help, our letter was 
brought back by the natives, who said our Kafir had died on the road. Our 
situation was now truly deplorable : our interpreter was dead, and I was obliged 
to tend the whole of my helpless companions. The carcases of our oxen (all 
being now dead) lay round the waggons, emitting an intolerable stench, while 
wolves howled round us by night and thousands of vultures hovered over us by 
day, or sat gorged upon our tent after their loathsome banquet — the wolves 
coming out in open day to join their feast, undisturbed by our feeble efforts to 
drive them off. We despaired now of ever receiving assistance : yet another 
Kafir was despatched with the letter, and I did my best to cheer my sinking 
comrades. In a few days Cobus Snyman died, and I became ill ; but as the 
fever was only violent at night, I was still able, though daily growing weaker, 
to tend my companions by day. In another week I found Van Helsingden 
sitting upright in his waggon a corpse, his son sleeping beside him unconscious 
of his death. Poor fellow ! he only survived him one day, and both were 
buried together. 

My father-in-law (Van Breda) and I were now the only survivors. My 
strength was rapidly failing. The natives could not understand our wants, 
and were too apathetic to tend us in cur sufferings. Our tent had fallen down 
and we were not able to raise it again, and despairing of other help, I succeeded 
in hiring about twenty Kafirs to carry us, lying each upon a kadel or waggon- 
cot frame. 

We were carried about four hours when the Kafirs set us down and made 
a fire for themselves. Scarcely was it kindled when it was extinguished by a 
flood of rain. Our blankets were drenched, and the water streamed around and 
beneath us during the whole of this dreadful night. Mr. Breda never spoke 
afterward. The Kafirs carried us next day about an hour, when they set us 
down in an open flat with a few stunted bushes, and, though ten pieces of linen 
and ten of check had been distributed among them, refused to carry us farther. 
With difficulty they were at length persuaded to resume their burden, and in 
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half an hour brought us to a Kafir kraal, where, for six pieces of linen and 
some beads, I obtained permission to occupy an old hut, and considered myself 
fortunate in obtaining a dry and sheltered spot wherein to die. The same 
afternoon Mr. Breda ceased to breathe, and in the evening the long-expected 
help arrived. Two young Boers, relatives of one of my deceased companions, 
brought oxen from Origstadt, and the next morning brought one of the waggons 
from the Kamati River, leaving the other in charge of a Kafir chief. They 
committed the remains of my father-in-law to the earth and made all possible 
haste to Origstadt, which we reached in the beginning of May. I was then 
unable to walk, stand, or sit, having lived for twenty days upon sugar and 
water alone. 

In the course of two months, by the Divine blessing upon a naturally good 
constitution, I was able to walk without assistance and without having under- 
gone any regular course of medicine ; but it was nearly a year before I fully 
recovered from my illness. My experience will deter me from ever visiting 
Delagoa again, and I trust that this narrative will have the effect of dissuading 
others. 



5. Abstract of -Notes on the Limpopo. By Dr. W. Way, m.d. 

Dk. Way states the result of inquiries made at Zout Pans Berg, about the 
lower course of the Limpopo. This village is the emporium of a considerable 
commerce, and is also a kind of Alsatia for refugees from the laws of the Cape 
Colonies and the adjoining territories. There are many inhabitants who have 
means of obtaining considerable knowledge of distant localities. Dr. Way's 
conclusions are based upon the information given by one of these men, com- 
bined with that of two Portuguese traders from Delagoa Bay : they are to the 
effect that the Limpopo reaches the sea at a point midway between Delagoa 
Bay and Inhambane, and is there called the " Bembe." Its position corresponds 
with that marked Inhampura on the maps. — F. G. 



6. On Chinese Notices of their own Great Rivers. By Joseph 
Edkins, Esq. 

Communicated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, &c. &c. &c. 

The Chinese have accounts in their books of the changes that have occurred 
in their great rivers for many ages back. They have in modern times made 
minute researches into the topography of ancient China to illustrate the books 
of the classical period. The sites of old cities and the old boundaries of 
kingdoms and provinces, with alterations in the course of rivers, have all been 
carefully investigated for the better understanding of the classics. 

The alluvial plain in which Shanghae and Suchow are situated is represented 
in maps by native scholars as an extensive delta, through which the Yang- 
tse-keang formerly poured its waters by three mouths to the sea. One mouth 
was at Hangchow, the southernmost point in the plain. Another arm of the 
river, passing through the lake Taehu, proceeded along the Wusung-keang 
from Suchow to Shanghae, and entered the sea at Wusung. The third was 
identical with the present embouchure. The old Wusung river, that always 
led from Suchow to Shanghae, is now become shallow and narrow in many 
parts. It was formerly a river of much greater magnitude than at present. 

Much of the carrying trade in boats between Suchow and Shanghae is now 
done by the Hwang-pu river, a stream that passes the city of Shanghae from 
the south, and immediately afterwards enters the Wusung river. Before 



